By GEORGE WILLIAMS 


An endorsement of the Oregon Student Association 
(OSA) and a call for opposition of Measure No. 9 were 
among proposals that were passed at the Oregon Com- 
munity College Student Association (OCCSA) convention 
at Diamond Lake last weekend. 

The three day convention, hosted by UCC was attended 
by delegates from 12 of the community colleges 
throughout the state. Umpqua’s representatives were; 
Eugene Gillen, Vickey Mackey, Esther Gaedecke, Bruce 
Robb and Caroline Harter. 

Two days of business meetings, workshops and 
regional caucus produced a slate of new officers and 
several resolutions for the organization. Harvey Scott of 
Linn-Benton remained as president. Chuck Packnet, 
Lane CC, was elected as vice president and Patsy Berry, 
Treasure Valley CC, was given the job of Publicity 


Manager. 

Of the proposals only one involving the formation of a 
state legislatured student lobby was voted down. The 
proposal, it was felt, would not be truly representative of 
the student body and would be too great a financial un- 
dertaking. 

The OSA endorsement passed unanimously, but 
membership in the organization was left to individual 
schools. The opposition of Measure No. 9 was presented 
by UCC and OCCSA went on record as asking for a NO 
vote on the amendment in November. 

The other was the need of the organization to realize 
that each college was a separate and individual entity. 
OCCSA set a goal to alleviate these problems in the near 
future. . 

Entertainment was provided at the Diamond Room 
lounge by the band Whitewater on Friday night. 
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Umpqua hosts OCCSA Fall Convention 
Student Leaders Voice Opposition to Measure 9 


The convention came to a close Saturday night with a 

~ banquet. The guest speaker was Ian Moore, state Youth 

Coordinator for McGovern and past President of the U of 
O Student Government. ‘ 

The next convention will be held in the spring and will 
be co-hosted by Lane, Linn-Benton, and Chemeketa 
community colleges. 

Other resolutions ranged from improving com- 
munications lines between the community colleges to 
supporting the principle of collective bargaining for 
faculty and other employees of the community colleges. 

Two main problems were discussed throughout the 
convention. Many of the members complained of the 
breakdown in the communications between the schools 
and the organization. It was felt that this breakdown was 
a major failure of OCCSA and increased apathy among 
the students. 


Leonard Nimoy (alias Mr. Spock) impresses staff writer Danelle Weber 


Russia proves interesting contrast to American way of life for UCC 


Big Brothers, Sisters don’t know who gains most from experience, kids or volunteers. 
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Tax BaseExplained 


The installation of an operating base has been called 
for by the UCC Board of Directors and will be submitted 
to the Douglas County voters on November 7, listed as 
Measure No. 11. 

According to the board the tax base is not a new tax in 
itself, but it a financial limit within which all future 
budgets must stay. 

At present the college operating budget must be ap- 
proved by the public in April of each year. The tax base 
would allow the budget to go directly to the Board of 
Directors and the Budget Board for approval. 

The board has asked for a ceiling of $700,000. on the 
college operating budget. Members of the College Budget 
Committee would be unable to levy more than this 
amount plus a six per cent annual increase to cover only 
college operating costs: They feel that this amount will 
cover normal growth of the college for the next five to six 
years without reaching its limit. 

According to the board not all of the tax base need be 
levied at one time unless enrollment growth demanded 
it. If the entire amount were to be levied the cost to the 
Douglas County property owner would be 87c per $1,000 
of his property value. 

Umpqua is the only remaining college in Southern 
Oregon that has not been granted a tax base, according 
to the board. They feel that it would assure stability and a 
predictable future for UCC. 
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UCC’s °72-73 Student Officers 
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UCC’s First Concert 


Doobie Brothers to play Nov. I 


They sing ‘‘Listen to the Music’’ and you can listen to 
their music next Wednesday, Nov. 1, when the Doobie 
Brothers present a live concert at the UCC Auditorium. 

Advance tickets for the 8 p.m. concert are on sale now at 
the UCC Student Center Office, the Glass Crow and The 
Toggery for $3.00. Tickets may be bought at the door for 
$3.50 as available. 


Students are advised to buy their tickets early as the - 


concert is open to the general public and there are only 1,000 
seats available in the auditorium for the concert. A sell-out 
is expected. 

The concert is an ASG sponsored event under the 
direction of the Activities committee and is part of an effort 
to bring more live entertainment to UCC. This will be the 
first concert of the year. 

Warm-up band for the Doobie Brothers will be Age, a 


Horror Classic 
Shown Tonight 


“Pll never take a shower again,” exclaimed a UCC 
coed as she recalled seeing the Alfred Hitchcock thriller, 
“Psycho.”’ The movie, which has been acclaimed ‘‘the 
master shock film of all times,’’ will be shown free of 
charge in the Campus Center at 8 p.m. this evening. 

It’s the story of a young wom. , Marion Crane, who 
Steals a fortune and in her escape encounters a warped, 
mother obsessed young man, Norman Bates. The plot 
unfolds in Bates’ third-rate motel, but the mood is 

dominated by the eery Victorian mansion which stands 
in mist up the hill. With an unflinching frankness Hitch- 
cock depicts the events which follow, including the 
famous shower murder scene. The show is not for the 
. young or weak of heart. 


Pa 
UCC’s newly elected rally gets off to a swinging start. 
Pictured left to right are: Vickie Ding, Sue Danchol, 
Shelley Garland, and Patty Motschenbacher. 


newly formed rock group based in Eugene. Age was one of 
two featured groups at the Centennial Dance last weekend 
and received high praise. 


College Radio 


Hours Organized 


Two local radio stations, KRSB and KYES have agreed 
to broadcast student interviews or other programs 
beneficial to Umpqua Community College. 

The kinds of programs presented will, of course, 
depend upon student participation and popular interests. 
Some examples may include student voicings on current 
issues, ecology, clearcutting, conversational interviews, 
short plays, or perhaps a student debate. KRSB will be 
interested primarily in topics of community interest 
while KYES will be directed more toward the student at 
UCC. 

Scheduling of various programs will be announced and 
posted at a later date. The length of each session will of 
course depend upon context as well as relevancy to the 
listening audience. 

Each broadcast will be done by tape recording at the 
college. If you have any suggestions for topics, an- 
nouncements, or interviews, please contact either Allan 
Kusler or Jim West at the Student Services Office in the 
Campus Center, extension 53. 


Intramurals 
Discussed 


An organizational meeting to form an intramural 
sports program at UCC was held on Tuesday, Oct. 17. 

Only three students showed up for the first meeting. 
However, it was decided that the program would include 
basketball, volleyball, handball, pool, ping pong, chess, 
and pinochle. 

Bob Tomasovic noted that the student council last year 
budgeted $100 for this year for an intramural program. 

Another organizational meeting was held on Tuesday, 
Oct. 24, but due to Splinters deadline, the subjects 
discussed were not able to be reported. It was hoped 
there would be a large turn-out of interested students. 

Anyone, male or female, who is interested in having an 
intramural sports program, should contact Bob 
Tomasovic, manager of the bookstore. 


The Hill Gang’ - 


—Alias ‘Over 


Exchange 
Programs Near 
Deadlines 


The Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education has announced deadlines for applications for 
certification to participate in the WICHE student ex- 
change program at the professional level in the fields of 
Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, Podiatry, and 
Veterinary Medicine. Admission to the professional 
programs requires completion of two or more years of 
preprofessional course work. Institutions cooperating in 
the exchange program are listed below. 

“Occupational Therapy: Colorado State University, 

Loma Linda University, San Jose State College, 
University of Puget Sound, University of Southern 
California, and the University of Washington. 

Physical Therapy: California State College at Long 
Beach, Childrens Hospital of Los Angeles, Loma Linda 
University, San Fernando Valley State College, Stanford 
University School of Medicine, University of Southern 
California, University of Utah, and the University of 
Washington. 

Veterinary Medicine: Colorado State University, 
University of California at Davis, Washington State 
University, and the Iowa State University which accepts 

students from Oregon’ under a bilateral agreement. 

Podiatry: California College of Podiatric Medicine. 

Following are the deadline dates for filing applications 
for certification to participate in the WICHE) exchange 
program beginning with the 1973-74 school year: 
Podiatry—Noy. 15, 1973; Occupational and Physical 
Therapy—Dec. 15, 1972; Veterinary Medicine—Jan. 15, 
1973. Applications are to be filed with the Secretary of the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Education. 

Under the exchange program, students attending 
state-supported institutions are required to pay only the 
regular in-state or resident tuition and fees; at private 
institutions, students receive a substantial reduction in 
tuition. 

For additional information and application forms, 
check with your advisor or write to: 

Mr. R. L. Collins, Secretary 

Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
P.O. Box 3175 

Eugene, OR 97403 


Phi Beta Chi Names Officers 


Jerry Wright, Roseburg sophomore, was elected 
president of Phi Beta Chi, the UCC scholastic honorary 
society, at the group’s initial meeting Oct. 3. Chosen as 
vice president and student council representative was 
Ralph Anderson, Canyonville. 

Other officers selected were Julie Ward, Myrtle 
Creek, secretary; and Jeff Engle, Roseburg, treasurer. 

The society selected 18 prospective members who 
qualified for membership on the basis of spring term 
grades. Initiation of new members is planned for later in 
the term. 

For its fall term service project Phi Beta Chi will 
provide transportation to the Dec. 3 presentation of 
Handel’s “‘Messiah”’ for senior citizens. 


Sawdust . . 
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lower voting age may 
cause tuition changes, 


Ballot measure No. 9 threatens to stifle educational systems for non-residence 


Election year 1972. The nation is confronted b - 
tremism; the extremism of the candidate and the tsne 
however, not the extremism of the voter, The “average 
voter” in this year, as in all election years gone by, is an 
elusive group of characteristics which every candidate 
and special interest group tries to appeal to. Usually the 
voter responds by making up his mind which is “the 
better of two evils’ and the democratic process marches 
on. This year, though, there is an issue that deserves a 
united front by a conscious electorate in the state of 
Oregon. We refer to Ballot Measure Number 9. 

Measure 9 if passed will eliminate tax on property to 
pay operating costs of grade schools, high schools, and 
community colleges. At first thought the prospect of 
eliminating a tax would seem to be very appealing, but at 
second glance the results of such a move by Oregon 
voters are clearly catastrophic. Right now, property 
taxes pay the largest share of money for public education 
and though eliminating the tax would get rid of what is 
rightly termed a ‘‘discriminatory”’ tax it would also spell 
disaster for Oregon schools. 

The first problem, of course, would be where to find the 
over 700 million dollars of property tax money that is 
currently budgeted for public education. The legislators 


A new addition to the Bookstore is the student crafts articles which UCC students are selling on commission _ 


of the state of Oregon have been searching for an answer, 
but as of this date they have been unable to agree on what 
form of reorganization is needed. Meanwhile, the cloud 
of doom hangs over the Oregon student should measure 9 
be passed. The amount of money that would have to be 
raised to cover the abolition of the property tax would of 
necessity be reflected in rising costs to students in the 
form of tuition and fees forcing the average student out of 
the classroom and into the categories of unskilled worker 
and unemployed. 

Clearly the present system is outmoded and if present 
precedents set in other states hold true the property tax 
base in Oregon will eventually be tossed out through 
court action, however, voters should be careful not to do 
away with the old system until a new method of financing 
public education can be agreed upon. We must concur 
with Governor Tom McCall’s statement at the dedication 
of the UCC auditorium, ‘“‘Two-thirds of the property taxes 
paid for schools come from business and industry, so we 
know who would save the most if Measure No. 9 succeeds 
next month. What we don’t know is who would be called 
upon to replace the missing revenue. . . . If replacement 
revenue can’t be found for the lower grades it can’t be 
found for Umpqua Community College, either.” 


counter. The counter contains a variety of hand-made through the store. 


By DANELLE WEBER 


For those students who enjoy acting and the ex- 
citement of making drama come to life on the stage, UCC 
may hold some degree of disappointment this year. 


The college has no drama department as such, and 
since last year’s drama club instructor, Mr. Gregg 
Jacobs, will not be able to continue in his coaching, the 
possibility that there may also be no drama club is a 
strong one. 

Commenting upon his reasons for leaving the post, the 
ex-dramatics adviser said that he felt the job was ‘“‘too 
time-consuming,” and that because he is now involved in 
several other activities, he didn’t really feel that he could 
do justice to the position, and therefore thought it better 
that he simply “step down.” 

Mr, Jacobs also remarked that though he “‘enjoyed the 
job immensely,” he has actually had no formal training 
in theatrics other than a Theater Workshop course. 

But the fact remains that though the curriculum of 
Umpqua may hold no drama department, the student 
body of Umpqua is definitely interested in having one. As 
one student who has been involved with theatrics since 
her junior-high days put it, “It really came as a shock to 
me to find out that Umpqua didn’t offer anything in the 
area of drama. I mean, to people like me who aren’t 
athletically inclined, I think it’s a kind of emotional 
outlet, and I for one, am really going to miss it. Besides 


Culture Lost? 


that,” she elaborated, “I just plain enjoy acting.” 

And such are the sentiments of much of our school’s 
population. For those who don’t enjoy actively par- 
ticipating there is always the pleasure of watching the 
productions, and so actually the drama dilemma is the 
responsibility of all the UCC students. 

Dean of Instruction Leo Crisman, is currently looking 
for someone, possibly an undergraduate student from 
one of the larger colleges, to develop drama at Umpqua, 
but if Mr. Crismanvis unable to present a likely can- 
didate, Gregg Jacobs has proposed an alternative. 

Since college students are supposedly no longer 
children who must be-guided in everything, Mr. Jacobs 
Suggested a completely student-oriented, student- 
governed drama club. The idea becomes even more 
interesting when one is informed that the student 
government will be helpful in financing such a project. 

So actually, what the problem comes down to is ‘‘Just 
how bad do we at UCC desire a drama club?” and the 
answer can lie only with the students. 

If you are interested in the development of such a 
project, contact either Dan Lawson, Willow Yuninger or 
myself in the Publications Room of the Student Center 
between the hours of 3 and 4 on Mondays, Wednesdays or 
Fridays, and if you can’t makeit in at any of these times, 
come in at your convenience, and there will be a list on 
which you can sign your name. 


students 


State colleges and universities stand to lose between 
$250 and $300 million in annual income if adult status and 
voting rights for college-age citizens make non-resident 
tuition charges inapplicable for the majority of out-of- 
state students. 

This is the finding of a survey of nearly 400 public four- 
year colleges and universities holding membership in the 
National Association of State Universities and Land - 
grant Colleges (NASULGC) and the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU). 
The study, conducted by Robert Carbone, dean of the 
School of Education at the University of Maryland, in- 
vestigated the effects that passage of the 26th Amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution, extending voting rights to 
persons 18 years and older, including approximately four 
million ‘college ‘students, is having on college and 
university campuses. Of particular concern was the 
amount of income derived from differential charges to 
non-residential students. 

“Tf adult status and voting rights for college-age 
citizens eliminate non-resident tuition charges in public 
colleges and universities, the effect on higher education 
budgets will be staggering,’ noted Carbone. However, he 
warned against a policy that would raise fees for all 
students to recover lost income as detrimental to the 
“Jow tuition principle’ upon which public higher 
education in America has been built. 

Approximately 463,357 non-resident students were 
enrolled in the institutions surveyed during the fall term 
of 1971. The total potential income from the tuition dif- 
ferential paid by these students was $329 million. 
However, this figure was deflated to take into account 
part time students scholarship and grant holders 
teaching and research assistants and other non-resident 
students who for a variety of reasons may not pay the full 
differential. 

According to survey respondents, students are now 
being allowed to register to vote in their college com- 
munities in virtually every state, assuming they meet 
other qualifications and in some states, if they also 

declare intent to remain in the state. 

The central question for colleges and universities is 
whether or not non-resident students will use their new 
status as registered voters in a state as a basis for 
seeking reclassification as resident students. Ap- 
proximately half of the institutions responding to the 

survey reported that they had at least had “‘office 
inquiries” related to reclassification, but all were not 
based solely on status as voters. 

Aothough respondents noted that in general these 
requests have been denied, reports of legislative and 
legal actions indicate that the question will finally be 
determined in the court room. 

The general reason cited for denying requests for 
reclassification has been that university criteria for 
establishing residency are not based on being a 
registered voter in the state. However, several univer- 
sities are in a vulnerable position in this regard because, 
in the past, being a registered voter in the state has been 
one of the conditions for earning resident status. These 
institutions hope to win court decisions that. will allow 
them to use other criteria for out-of-state tuition 
classification. 

Carbone concluded that state colleges and universities 
should begin searching for realistic alternatives to non- 
resident tuition while there is still time. 

“Tf non-resident tuition is declared illegal, it is likely 
that the institutional response will be to increase the fees 
of all students to cover lost income,”’ he stated. ‘‘Clearly, 
this expediency would strike a telling blow to the ‘low 
tuition principle’ upon which public higher education in 
America has been built. The cost to society would be far 
more than the additional dollars that students and their 
parents would be forced to pay.” 
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Student Learns Meaning Of F reedom 
After Stay In Russia 


(Editor’s Note: The writer of the following article, Barb 
Palencsar, is a freshman at UCC and spent this last 
summer touring Europe with a 4-H group. Of all the 
experiences Barb had during the course of the trip the 
afternoon of July 18 is the one she remembers most 
vividly.) 


I’d done it; I’d backed myself right into a corner. 
How was I going to explain why I didn’t have time to read 
the works of Tolstoy or Dostoevsky when he thought that 
I had six free-hours every evening? 

This predicament was the sticky moment of one 
conversation that I will remember for the rest of my life. 
The day: July 18, 1972. The place: Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
After arriving seemingly unnoticed in Moscow the day 
before, our traveling group of 25 citizen ambassadors 
was now being welcomed at the ‘Friendship House.” 
Here, diplomats and ambassadors from many countries 
have been welcomed to Moscow with open arms. The 
‘“chouse’’ was more like a palace, with long, ornate 
stairways, marble floors, and elaborately carved doors. 
It was a welcome sight after looking at the drab yellow 
and dull green public buildings of the famous city for a 
day and a half. 


We proceeded into the conference room where former 
American ambassadors had been received, and met our 
Soviet ‘“‘peers;” approximately 12 of them. These young 
people were members of the Communist youth party, the 
Konsomol, for young people ages 14 through 26. The 
majority were around 18 years of age. Since the U.S.S.R. 
has a very closed society, these students were carefully 
picked and fully briefed on what to say before they met 
with us. Fortunately, we didn’t know this at the time, 
because being unaware of this fact allowed us to carry on 
a more open conversation with them. After the usual 
formalities, we proceeded into a discussion of our 
respective countries. Perhaps going toa cultural event at 
the Bolshoi Theater would have been safer, but we felt 
adventurous that day. 


As we Americans came up with generalized 
statements, such as our feelings about the Vietnam war, 
the Soviets rapidly fired back statistics such as the 
equality of women inthe U.S.S.R., and the percentages of 
women in such fields as medicine, compared to the 
percentages of women in the same fields in the United 


States. 

We were informed that there are 33 active churches in 
Moscow today. One girl stated that she didn’t believe in 
God, but that she went to church occasionally. This 
statement made me wonder what the Soviets do in 
church, since we had been told that the majority of 
people in the U.S.S.R. do not believe in God, but in 
evolution instead. I got the impression that the U.S.S.R. 
has an almost entirely scientific ideology, especially 
concerning the question of the origin of man. We 
questioned them about the Supreme Soviet, the law- 
making body of the U.S.S.R., but they would tell us 
nothing except that its function is similar to that of our 
Congress. 


When it came to discussing diplomatic affairs, we 
learned that the Soviet feeling toward President Nixon’s 
visit had been one of liking. The only complaint stated by 
the students was that his suit didn’t fit right. They had 
received a very good impression of Mrs. Nixon, 
especially, and couldn’t seem to pay her enough com- 
pliments, 


After about 20 minutes of this stilted conversation, the 
large discussion group broke up. The discussions, 
however, did not end. A few of us were taken on a tour of 
the Friendship House, after which we sat in on a variety 
show being given for another group. This taking 40 
minutes, we still had another hour and 50 minutes to 
spend before the bus would arrive to take us back to the 
hotel for dinner. So, with three Soviets—one boy and two 
girls as company—three of us Americans headed for a 
restaurant to have ice cream and some more friendly 


conversation. 
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As we walked to the restaurant, the Soviet boy asked 
me if I had ever read anything by a Soviet author. Little 
had I known what I was getting into when I told him that 
Id like to, but that I didn’t have enough time. First he 
asked me what courses I had in school. With English, 
modern problems, anatomy, and Spanish II as my only 
solids, I hadn’t had a very heavy course load. Next, he 
asked me how much time I spent studying each evening. 
Well, my answer of an hour or two didn’t impress him. 
Now he had me backed into a corner. How could I explain 
that I didn’t have time to read the works of Tolstoy or 
Dostoevsky when he thought that I had six free hours 
every evening? Well, I didn’t exactly explain it. He 
couldn’t understand. the importance of my three 4-H 
clubs, my extra-curricular activities, my volunteer work 
at the hospital, and time out for other social activities, 


We Americans feel that these activities are as im- 
portant to education as studies are, but the Soviets don’t. 
Their young people go to school all day and then spend 
their whole evening studying. Students the age of our 
high school seniors take 14 subjects, including chemistry, 
physics, English literature, American literature, and 
English translation. Their education shows, too, because 
even though this boy and I were the same age, I'felt as if I 


_were in high school and he had finished college. He 


seemed to know more than I will ever hope to know. He 
spoke English as well as I do (and his grammar may 
have been better than mine), and he had studied more 
about the major American authors than I have. He knew 
more about our history, in the sense of knowing more 
major dates and important battles, than I have learned, 
or rather, remembered through my years of history 
classes. This knowledge of his made me feel about one 
foot tall, since he seemed to know more about the United 
States than I do. 


After this discussion we parted, exchanging souvenirs 
of our respective countries. In exchange for an 
Kisenhower silver dollar and my People-to-People 
calling card, he gave me his badge from the Konsomol, 
pins depicting the Soviet writers Gogel and. Dostoevsky, 

anda small book about the Soviet way of life, writtenby a 

Soviet and translated into English. It was nice, after the 
mental battle of that conversation, to part on peaceful, 
friendly terms. 


I learned a lot during that one afternoon, but even the 
discussion our group had at dinner that evening failed to 
make me realize it. There were eight of us at one table, 
and I don’t think that there were two of us who had for- 
mulated the same opinion from that meeting. We started 
out calmly discussing Communism and the Soviets, and 
as each one of us stated a fact, another would disagree. I 
don’t know whether it was because we were all from 
different backgrounds or because after being together 
constantly for six weeks we were just tired of listening to 
each other, but we ended up practically yelling at each 
other and not making a bit of sense. 


After the man at the U.S. embassy talked to us the next 
morning, though, all the ideas my brain had ac- 
cumulated began to mesh. I then realized how much my 
freedom and my social activities meant to me, and I also 
wondered if that boy really believed that it was neces- 
sary to study so much. But it wasn’t until we landed in 
Vienna that the ideas made a clear picture. A carefree 
feeling overwhelmed me as I passed through Austrian 
customs. I finally realized that we had been living 
without freedom for the past three days, and at last I 
knew for sure what sort of pressure people living under 
Communist rule have to cope with. I realized, too, that I 
had been terribly impressed by the power of the Soviet 
government while I was there, and I wondered how just 
being inside a Communist country could stir such a sense 
of awe in me. I was actually overpowered by the at 
mosphere. I think that the other students in my group felt 
the same way, because we had a whole boarding school 
to ourselves in Vienna, and we were so elated we prac- 
tically “raised the roof” off of that place. It was 
paradise. 


I guess I'll never know whether or not those students 
believed everything they told us. One thing, though, I 
vowed to do when I got home was to pay more attention to 
what goes on around me, both in the United States and in 
the rest of the world. Those people really made me 
realize how much I didn’t know. Though during three 
days, I only met perhaps 25 of the seven million people in 
Moscow, I now have a clearer picture of the Soviet way of 
ies and bean ounk af them more openly, They are very 

ice people, and I will treasur i 
afternoon for the rest of my ie Se 


A UCC “first,” took place Oct. 13 with the wedding of 
Pamala Lyons and Claude Dory in the Student Lounge. 
The ceremony was performed by Rev. Ray Hinton. The 
best man, Will Miller, looks on. 


Couple Exchange 
vows in 


campus center 


By LESLIE GILL 


Umpqua Community College witnessed its first 
wedding ceremony Friday, Oct. 13, when Pamala Sue 
Lyons and Claude Wayne Dory were united in marriage 
in the student lounge of the Campus Center. 

The bride’s attire consisted of a long muslin dress 
trimmed with beige lace down the sides of the juliet 

sleeves and around the victorian collar. The dress was 

highlighted by a bouquet of flowers made of various 
autumn colors. Streaming from the bouquet was a string 
of Indian Wedding bells symbolic of the Friendship bells 
exchanged between the couple when they first began 
going together last spring. 


Another exceptional feature of the wedding was the 
fact that the couple exchanged medallions rather 
than wedding rings. Each of the medallions exchanged 
had certain sentimental value to the couple. 


The medallion presented by the bride was found by her 
grandfather in a gold mine of Nevada over 100 years 
ago. In exchange, his medallion to her was represen- 
tative of the war. It seems as though, while in the Green 
Beret, all of the other men from his platoon were killed 
during a battle. Each member of that command had 
worn these gold medallions, made of malta. 


Further outstanding characteristics of the wedding 
included the decorations. The wedding ceremony took 
place in front of the fireplace in the student lounge. In- 
cense was burned throughout the wedding as in the Bible. 
Four artificial bouquets of bright autumn colors were 
placed out from the fireplace on either side of the couple 
and the other members of the wedding party. 


The maid of honor was Gloria Gray and the best man 
was Will Miller. Rev. Ray Hinton of the United Methodist 
Church of Roseburg performed the ceremony. 

The actual ceremony itself was quite unique in that the 
couple recited the Gestalt Prayer to one another after the 
minister’s opening words. Also a friend of the bride’s 
read the “Love Passage” by Kahlil Gilbran. 

Asked why they were married at the college the couple 
expressed a desire to have a wedding other than those 
traditionally expected. Besides this, the couple first met 
at UCC last winter term and they felt this should join with 
the other symbolic memories. 2 

Both of the newlyweds are presently attending UGG: 
Pamala is studying to be a Licensed Practical Nurse and 
Claude would like to become a Registered Nurse. If UCC 
should offer an ADN program here next year the couple 
would remain in Roseburg until he has finished his 
schooling. On the other hand, if this is not available at 
UCC, Claude will probably complete his course at the 
University of Portland Medical School. : 

Allinall the wedding was quite unique and will long be 
remembered for its individuality by those who attended. 
But as with other weddings a touch of tradition was 
indispensable. Immediately after the ceremony ended 
the bride joyfully turned around and with a beaming 
smile asked, “Well, who wants to kiss the bride?” 


Grace Ho Speaks Out 
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an inside look at cultural views 


By JULIE ROACH 


Her real name is Ho Yuk Kit (pronounced ‘‘Yo Kit’’) 
and she hails from the British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong. Her name originates from the first two characters 
of a Chinese poem meaning “graceful.’’ Thus her 
Americanized name — Grace Ho. She is a full-time 
secretarial student in the Vo-Tech division of UCC this 
year. 


On comparing life in the states with that in Hong Kong, 
Grace stated ‘‘You people are so busy, you study and you 
work too — almost everyone here has part-time jobs. In 
Hong Kong we work or we study, we don’t do both at 
once. We have more enjoyment, the night life in Hong 
Kong is so great — you can go to shows or shop — there is 
always something to do. Hong Kong is 36934 square miles 
in area and we have four million people; we use less than 
one-third the area and everything is so crowded—but we 
live easy.” 


Grace speaks excellent English as she had 11 years of 
it in school plus two years practical experience as a tour 
guide. Grace met the couple she is staying with, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson of Wilson’s Chevrolet, while guiding their 
tour in Hong Kong. They were traveling with a group of 
600 Chevrolet dealers on a five-day tour. Grace 
corresponded with the Wilson’s for a year and, after 
some debate, decided to come to America last June. It 
took her 25 days to reach Oregon — she spent 10 days in 
London, three days in New York City, a week in 
Syracuse, one day in Ontario and three days in Van- 
couver. Grace was ecstatic about her journey as she 
loves to travel. She had six flight changes with heavy 
luggage. ‘I had been shopping and it was really heavy, 

. always overweight!” 

Hong Kong is divided into three main parts — the 
island, the peninsula and the ‘‘new territories.’’ Grace 
lived in a residential area of the island. The “new 
territories” are part of the mainland and were leased for 
99 years from Communist China. There are only 25 years 
left on the lease and Grace expressed worry over a 
possible Communist Chinese take-over ‘‘Actually Hong 
Kong has no defense — we have only 6,000 British troops 
— and they (the Communist Chinese) could come 


Super Box. It has over $5.00 worth of 
product you use for only 99°. 


Come in and get yours at 


The U.C.C. Book Store 


anytime. That is one of the reasons I decided to come to 
America, but not the only one.” 

Grace would like to transter to Oregon State if she can 
get credit for her two years of college in Hong Kong. The 
school system in Hong Kong adds a fifth year to high 
school which, Grace says, ‘‘is easy, but the college is just 
as hard.’’ Or she might go to the east coast as she would 
like to see the rest of the U.S. She plans to stay here for 
two or three years but would eventually like to return to 
the tourist business in Hong Kong. ‘‘I miss my family but 
the Wilson’s are very good to me and the people are very 
friendly. It’s good for me to learn to take care of myself 
and to be independent.” 


With her thoughts straying back to her native land, 
foreign student Grace Ho explains some of the many 
differences between Hong Kong and Oregon. 


611 S.E. Jackson 673-7167 
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Nimoy exchanges polit 


By DANELLE WEBER 

Wedging his way through the crowd which covered the 
floor of the Student Center’s lounge, Leonard Nimoy 
entered the room at 2:15 p.m., a quarter of an hour before 
he was scheduled to make his presentation in behalf of 
Senator George S. McGovern. 

A brief introduction was made by Ian Moore, Oregon’s 
Student Chairman for the McGovern campaign, and Mr. 
Nimoy stepped up to the microphone and flashing a 
smile, asked the crowd whether it was ‘“‘politics’’ or 
“pointed ears” which had been their motivation for 
coming. The group laughed appreciatively and Mr. 
Nimoy went on to remark that UCC was a “very, very 
lovely campus,” that we were surrounded by ‘“‘beautiful 
countryside,” but that since his purpose in coming had 
been to advocate a needed change that would effect the 
entire nation, he felt he should perhaps “‘‘get on with the 
business at hand.” 

Nimoy asked the crowd to consider, ‘‘on what grounds 
can the average tax-paying citizen vote for Nixon this 
year?” adding that he had a fantasy and that the fantasy 
was that the current President would come to him and 
ask him for support. He said that he considered the 
request and decided that he could support Nixon if he was 
Spiro Agnew, General Thieu, a big business ‘‘Fat Cat,” 
or a heroin addict. 

Nimoy went on to attack the Nixon Administration. He 
brought up Nixon’s ‘“‘Wage and Price Freeze’ com- 
menting that though ‘‘the President did manage to freeze 
wages,” he allowed ‘‘prices to run rampant.’ Nimoy 
sighted the 19 per cent rise in food costs as an example. 

* “Nixon is too expensive,’’ said Nimoy, on a more 
humorous note “‘I, for one, simply can’t afford to keep 
Dick in office.” 

After his talk Leonard Nimoy opened the floor to 
questions from the crowd. The first came from a student. 
“Now we know why you’re against Nixon,”’ said the boy, 
“but what are your reasons for supporting McGovern?”’ 

Nimoy smiled. ‘I support George McGovern because I 
believe that his instinct and philosophies are all for the 
people. I believe he plans to better the situation of the 
average American citizen, and I believe he can.” Mr. 
Nimoy said also ‘‘I’ve always felt the President should 
‘talk’ to the people. Richard Nixon doesn’t talk to me. 
McGovern does. .. .”” 

While the crowd was still held spellbound by Nimoy, I 
made ready to find my way to the car that was to take 
Leonard Nimoy to the press conference held at The Pizza 
Inn. He had agreed to be interviewed for the “‘Splinters”’ 
en route, andI was trying to get my questions in order for 

im, 

I had been warned by my superiors not to ask hirn 
about Star Trek, (my superiors don’t seem to have a 
great deal of faith in me. . .) and I was determined not to 
let them down (even though I was curious. . .) 

I was told that the only people in the car would be Joyce 
Morgan, the County Chairman for McGovern, Sue Ed- 
dings, Leonard Nimoy and myself, so for the time it took 
to get to the Pizza Inn, I would have pretty much of a free 
rein. 

Leonard Nimoy with me. I nearly choked thinking 
about it. I had been assured by several people that ‘‘It’s 
no big deal, Danelle,’’ but my heart was beating wildly, 
assuring me that to me, it was a big deal. This was my 
first “‘biggy,” and I just knew I was going to blow it. (I 
don’t seem to have much faith in me either. . .) “‘Stop it!”’ 
I muttered fiercely to myself. ‘‘After all — he’s only 
human.” 

Just as‘the words left my lips, the crowd came surging 
through the door, and before I knew it, I was standing 
beside Leonard Nimoy himself. ‘‘Say something!” I told 

"+ myself. 

“T’ll bet you’re tired,” I said cleverly. 

He looked at me, flashed a brilliant smile (I think he 
somehow knew I wasn’t a big time reporter) and an- 
swered, ‘Yes, I guess I am alittle tired.” I knew it! What 
a stupid question — of course he was tired — he’d been 
campaignihg all day. Well, I’d just change my strategy, I 
decided. 

“What do you think of our campus?” Another brilliant 
question. My face went red remembering how he’d just 
told the entire student body minutes before in his in- 
troductory remarks that we had a ‘“‘very, very lovely 
campus.” What did I want him to do? Get down and kiss 
the grass? 

“It’s beautiful!” he said enthusiastically — ‘‘ab- 
solutely beautiful, but is this haze always here?” he 
asked me, indicating the afternoon fog. Happy to be of 
service, I put his mind at rest and told him it was “‘just 
fog” and would probably clear off in a couple of hours. 

He smiled benevolently at me, and I tried to smile back 
but I was so nervous that my upper lip got caught on my 
gums, and my lower lip was jerking spasmodically. 

We were at the car now, and as I looked at it, I got the 
feeling that I was embarking on a journey that would 
take me far from the everyday world of Danelle Weber. 
Leonard Nimoy had said that he had a fantasy. Well, I 
was having one now. I was going to step into that 
spaceship — er, car, I mean, and travel light years away 
from my normal existence. All I had to do was step 
through that little door, and I could badger Mr. Spock — 
er, Mr. Nimoy, all the way to the Pizza Inn. A sense of 
power surged through me, and with all the grace and 


aplomb of a professional reporter, I stepped into our 
vehicle, and bumped my head on the roof. ‘ 

Joyce Morgan was at the controls, and Sue Eddings, a 
fellow earthling, had settled back in her seat. _The 
Vulcan sat poised and confident, ready for my questions. 
Realizing that I had a responsibility towards the 
“Splinters,” I reminded myself not to call him Mr. 
Spock, and began. ‘What is your answer to persons who 
accuse Senator McGovern of being ‘wishy-washy’ in his 
policies?”’ 

He discussed at length the questions of Senator 
McGovern’s revision on his Welfare Program. He ex- 
plained how the controversy all stemmed from ‘‘a gross 
misconception in the first place, and how the Senator had 
not been “wishy-washy” in changing his program. 
Rather it was that McGovern is a man for the people, a 


Leonard Nimoy jokes with his audience at the beginning 
of his speech about McGovern, asking them how many 
came for McGovern and how many for the pointy ears. 


Harmony Natural 
Food Store 
Low Cost — Organic 


Open 10-6 


1348 S.E. Stephens 
Closed Sunday 


Roseburg, Ore. 


OPEN 6 DAYS WEEKLY 


Sutherlin Auto Supply 


Specializing in Datsun and 
Toyota Parts 


Ph. 459-2924 - Emergency Ph. 459-3893 
113 E. Central Ave., Sutherlin, Oregon 


The Style Shop 
615 S.E. Jackson’ 
DRESSES AND PANTSUITS 


One rack regular, juniors, half sizes 
Values from $16.00 to $78.00 ~ 


now °8°? to 53999 


SPORTSWEAR 


Jackets, vests, tops, and skirts 
Values >] 1 80 to $26” 


Good selection of sizes half price 


r 
aft 


ical views in rap session 


e of the people, and 
rogram he had desired 
le desired, he changed 


man who will be representativ: 
realizing as he did that the initial p: 
was not reflective of what the peop: 


it. : : 
He also commented extensively upon McGovern’s 
dropping Eagleton from the ticket. “Speaking for 
myself,” said Mr. Nimoy, ‘I am ae emer eanees 
f have been.” He elaborated on this by 
tose eeecaen ir of Eagleton to put his own 


saying it was extremely unfa 2 p: 
eel desires before those of his party. “McGovern 


was not undecided about what should be done,’ said 
‘Nimoy, ‘“‘but being the humane and compassionate man 
that he is, it was impossible for him to deny Tom 
Eagleton’s request to ‘hold off his decision a few days. 

I then asked Mr. Nimoy if he felt McGovern would 
carry Oregon this year. “Definitely,” he answered, “not 
only Oregon, but California, Illinois and many other 
states as well.” - ‘ 

We were nearing the Pizza Inn rapidly and on an in- 
spiration I turned the questions to a more personal level, 
asking Mr. Nimoy if he would ever like to live in Oregon. 
“Pd love it,” he said, and thusly pacified, I was ready 
and satisfied when the car came to a halt and my voyage 
came to an end. - 

We stepped out of the car, and entered the Pizza Inn, 
settling ourselves down for the Press Conference at- 
tended by some 14 or 15 people representing the various 
medias around town. Questions much like those covered 
at the college were asked, and without failure, Mr. 
Nimoy was able to answer those questions in depth by 
justifying or explaining Senator McGovern’s actions or 
policies in relation to the given question. One final 
question on a personal vein came from KRNR’s Jim 
Brown. He asked if Nimoy’s expedition into the political 
field had whetted his own appetite for political office. 
Nimoy chuckled, “‘If there’s one thing it has taught me, 
it’s that I don’t want to run for or hold public office.” He 
said that it’s been ‘‘a great education’ for him and that 
he ‘‘wouldn’t give it up for anything” but, for himself, “I 
don’t want to be a politician.” 

Ian Moore ended the conference, thanking the press 
and explaining that they’d like to give Mr. Nimoy ‘“‘a 
little time to rest’’ before he left for Portland, and 
everyone got up to take their leave. 

I walked down the stairs with Leonard Nimoy, and as 
we came to the bottom he stopped, turned to me and said, 
“It was very nice meeting you, Danelle.” 

. Trecorded this in my memory bank, and set course for 
jome._._. 
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Big Brother Program is Hit with Kids and Adults 


By RENEE WHELCHEL 


Cana 24-year-old radio dise jockey, anda five year old 
boy find happiness together? Jim Iverson and T. J. 
Dudek think so. 

Although Jim is a very busy bachelor type person; a 
dj. on KYES, and an active member of the Cancer 
Society, among other things, he has found the time, or 
more to the point, he has made the time to participate in 
the Big Brother program. 

He has recorded a commercial on his feelings about the 
program, and it is heard frequently over KYES: “By 
how you've heard about the Big Brother program here in 
Roseburg. And I’m sure a lot of you think to yourself, I 
haven't got the time, or they really don’t need me. Is it 
really saying you haven’t got the time to care? Well, I 
made the time, because I lost my own brother, and I 
know how much I needed him; I know what it’s like to 
have no man around to talk to. . .. Inmy own way I know 


ere ~ 
T.J. is slightly leary as Jim has him upended. I reassured 
him that we wouldn't let him fall. The other little boy in 
this picture is one of T.J.’s friends, Phillip. 


my little brother needs me as muchas I need him. It’s not 
a bummer to help. Won’t you?” Call 672-6541, ext. 265. 

Since Jim did lose his brother, it has made him un- 
derstand the feeling that a five year old boy with no man 
to talk to must have. Jim’s little brother, T.J., lives with 
his mother, his 8-year-old sister, Susan, and his 3-year- 
oid twin brothers Mike and Chris. A little boy needs 
friends his own age—comrades, but even more im- 
portant than that—he needs a man he can identify with; 
someone he can look up to, and talk to; ask questions of, 
and acquire at least part of a set of values from. That’s 
what it’s all about. 

Ideally, the program is on a one to one basis, providing 
friendship and understanding for a child who has a 
special need. It is not designed to take the place of a 
missing parent, but to complement the efforts of the 
remaining parent, or if both parents are present, to help 
them with their child in any way possible. Most of the 
children involved in the program do have only one 
parent, however. 

Jim and T.J. have been brothers for two months now, 
and have found that doing simple everyday things 
together, is a great way to spend extra time. Things like 
going to the park and sharing a hamburger and a coke: 
There are a number of activities a man and a boy can 
enjoy together: hiking, fishing, camping, to name a few. 


Keep The Romance Alive 
Take Her To Dine Tonight 


at the 


ROSE CAFE 


805 S.E. Stephens — Open Daily 6a.m.- 11 p.m. 
Ko ki KH Ke * 


Our aim is to please our patrons 
in every way — Both in service 
and cooking! 
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Chinese & American 
Food Served 
Delicious Chop Suey 


ORDERS-T0-GO 
Ph. 672-1932 


But, Big Brother is not the only side of the coin. The Big 
Sister program, which is really an extension of the Big 


Brother program, is every bit as important. Big sisters 
can help little girls by just being around to talk to. When 
you're young, that is important. Sometimes, even when a 
child has both parents, it’s nice to have another adult to 
rap with. 


My little sisters and I have had a blast together from 
the very beginning. I have known them for eight months 
now, and I wouldn’t trade their friendship for anything. I 
hope that I have been good for them, and I think that I 
have; and what they have done for me is immeasurable. 
Being a big sister has brightened my whole outlook. I 
ae that I can help, by just being me, and just being 

ere. 


At this point, there are approximately 50 Big Brothers 
and Sisters. Out of this 50, 10 of them are Umpqua 
Community College students. The idea for starting the 
program here in Roseburg came from Steve Chandler 
and Klaus Hoehna, who were both Big Brothers until they 
moved away. Pat Robertson, the Volunteer Coordinator 
for Douglas County, got the program on its feet in 
January of 1972. 


The program has progressed slowly, but it is getting 
better all the time. At first the progression was a little 
precarious as is shown by the figures below. 


MONTH VOLUNTEERS 
JANUARY 6 
FEBRUARY 10 
MARCH 13 
APRIL 27 
MAY 36 
JUNE 34 
JULY 29 
AUGUST 30 
SEPTEMBER 50 
OCTOBER 2 50 


Hopefully the number of volunteers will be on the in- 
crease from now on. There is an almost endless need for 


picture: Charlene 11, myself 20, and Marlene 12. 


26th 
THURS 
9-9 


$] .00 Shirts: 25% off 


ONE COUPON 


PER PERSON Records: Only $3 


My little sisters talked me into this, from left to right in 


249 S.E. JACKSON 


THE GLASS CROW 


“Boutique” 


36 hr. 


PANT MARATHON 


27th 


Pants: Up to $15. 
.50 


Big Brothers and Sisters. Every week there are more 
requests from mothers all over Douglas County. Anyone 


who can spare an extra hour or two a week and would like 
to help a child in need, is urged to become a Big Brother 
or Sister. It’s easy. Call Pat Robertson, the Volunteer 
Coordinator, at 672-6541, ext. 265. 


Things are looking up for T. J. Dudek. Jim’s shoulders 
are big enough for T.J. too. 


“Those who have 
had a chance for four 
years and could not 
produce peace should 
not be given another 


chance.” 
Richard M. Nixon, October 9, 1968 


Take the President at his 
word. Volunteer for 


SEN. GEORGE McGOVERN 


Paid by Oregonians for McGovern 
Joyce Morgan, 853 S.E. Stephens St. 


28th 
SAT 
9-9 


FRI 
9-9 


$1.00 


ONE COUPON 
PER PERSON 


00 now only $6.95 
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Rec Room Provides Enjoyable Break 


By JIM SEVALL 


The recreation room in the Campus Center building 
brings in about $60 a week, according to Jim West, 
director of student services. 


The student-operated area, which is run by work-study 
students at the college, is open from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays and from 9:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


Activities include pool, ping pong, pinball machines, 
cards, chess, and checkers. The charge to play pool is 
one cent a minute and it is a half a penny a minute for 
ping pong. The cards, chess set and checkers game is 
available to the students to use at no cost. 

Of the approximately $60 the recreation room brings in 
each week, West estimates that the pool and ping pong 
tables account for about $30 a week and the pinball 
machines account for the other $30. 

This revenue is placed in the student government’s 
treasury and is used for two purposes. First, it is used for 
repairing and replacing equipment in the recreation 


Dave Bertucci takes time to shoot a game of pool in the 
college’s recreation room. J 


room. West noted, “‘All three (pool tables) are going to 
have to be overhauled.” He said this work, which will 
consist of putting new tops on the pool tables, will be done 
either next spring or next summer and will cost $270. 


The second use of the revenue is the donation of about 
$500 by the student council to the UCC foundation. This 
money is used to give scholarships to Umpqua students. 


West is going to propose that the revenue also be used 
to finance post-season athletic trips which are not 
covered in the athletic budget. This would relieve the 
college from having to ask the taxpayers to donate 
money so that a team could travel to a post-season 
tournament, he said. 


Besides being a place for students to relax and com- 
pete in games of both luck and skill, the recreation room 
also provides the students with a revenue which is used 
for their benefit. 


One person who uses the recreation room as much as 
almost anyone at UCC is Dave Bertucci. Every day Dave 
can be found in the recreation room, playing pinochle, 
playing the pinball machines, or shooting pool. 


Of those games pool is the one in which Dave really 
excels. He said that he’s been shooting pool for about 10 
years. Dave calls “8” ball his best game but “‘9’’ ball is 
his favorite. He said he doesn’t get to play “‘9”’ ball too 
often because very few people at Umpqua know how to 
play it. 


Dave, who is a physical education major at Umpqua, 
said he likes to shoot pool because “‘it’s a challenge. It’s a 
game of skill.” 


After attending Umpqua for one term a couple of years 
ago, Dave joined the Navy. He was stationed in San 
Diego for five months and San Francisco for seven 
months before being given a medical discharge. “That’s 
where I really learned to shoot pool,’’ Dave said, 
referring to the time he spent in the Navy. 


Dave plans to go to Umpqua for two years and then 
transfer to a four-year school, probably SOC. While he’s 
here, Dave hopes to make the Umpqua basketball team. 


And also while he’s here, Dave Bertucci will probably 
spend a lot of time in the recreation room. 


An unidentifiable UCC student finds time torelaxin the 
recreation room. The rec room provides pool, pinball 
machines, ping pong, and other activities for the student 
who has the go-to-class blahs. See story this page. 


UCC to host C.C. Meet 


Lane Community College proved why they are the 
favorites in tomorrow's OCCAA conference cross 
country meet, as they won a quadrangular meet in 
Eugene last Saturday. Lane had 15 points, followed by 
Southwestern with 66, Umpqua with 77, Lane “B” team 
with 78, and Central Oregon didn’t field a full team so 
they did not score. i 


Jeff Molinari led the Umpqua delegation, finishing 12th 
over the 4.4 mile course in a time of 24:42. Close behind 
Molinari were Umpqua’s Steve Noble in 14th place, Scott 
Hogg in 16th, Loy Tucker in 17th, and Stan Hall in 19th. 


Coach Ron Alexander said that he was pleased with his 
team’s performance, considering the competition they 
were running against. ‘‘This is about the best they’ve 
run,” he said. 


Turning to tomorrow’s conference meet to be held at 11 
a.m. at Sutherlin Knolls, Alexander noted, “Lane will 


- definitely be the favorite.” He said that he wouldn’t be 


surprised to see Lane runners take the top five places. 


He thinks Umpqua will be battling for third place 
behind Lane and SWOCC. The other community colleges 
being represented are Clackamas, Chemeketa, Central 
Oregon, and Blue Mountain. 


WAYNE MORSE 


Democrat for U.S.Senator 


There’s a difference... 
Check the record. | 


Wayne Morse consistently voted against all appropriations for 


the war in Vietnam; Hatfield did not. In fact, Hatfield voted 
for appropriations specifically earmarked for the conduct of the way. 


Wayne Morse voted against wire-tapping and electronic surveillance, 


opposes preventive detention, and rejects any attempt 
to dilute the guarantees of the Fifth Amendment. Mark 


Hatfield voted for bills containing all of these measures. 


Wayne Morse says that the federal minimum wage law should be 
equally applied to all those working; Mark Hatfield voted for a 


“If we are to continue to throw our moni 

; 0 3 " ey away for the killin 
American and Asian boys in a tragic conflict, we will never solve aa . 
our pressing domestic problems. The war has caused inflation and 


employment. It has kept us from improvin i 
0 ‘ ig our educational 
cleaning up our environment, and has deterred any Ba Se See ps 


tax reform.” 
—Wayne Morse, April 18, 1972 


Buckley amendment to the Social Security Act which would have 
allowed workers below the age of 18 to be paid $1.60 an hour or 


80% of the minimum wage — whichever is higher. 


Wayne Morse does not approve of court packing and did not support 
the Administration's political nominations to the Supreme Court; 
Mark Hatfield voted for the confirmation of Burger, Blackmon, Powell 


and Rehnquist — he also supported the nomination of 
Richard Kliendienst for Attorney General. 


Paid for: Wayne Morse for Seni 
; ate Committ 
Phil George Treasurer, 595 Crest Drive, Eugene, on 


